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No  Handicap  When 

The  Blind  Play  Bridge 

By  Irving  Stirling 


They  can’t  see,  but  they  are  keen  bridge  addicts.  Tzvo  tables  in  play  at  the  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


BLINDNESS  is  no  bar  to  playing  bridge  and 
the  sightless  get  as  great  a  kick  out  of  the 
game  as  those  devotees  more  fortunate. 
And  it  is  not  an  amateur  pastime  with  them ; 
they  can  give  many  an  expert  a  run  for  his 
money ! 

A  thrilling  and  unique  experience  is  in  store 
for  those  who  visit  the  headquarters  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  125  East  Forty- 
sixth  St.,  New  York  City,  where  a  full-fledged 
bridge  club  has  been  organized  by  the  girls  who 
make  their  home  there.  Thus  far  the  club  in¬ 
cludes  Miss  Alice  White,  Miss  Anna  Beach,  Mrs. 
Mary  Caven,  Miss  Sara  Rae,  Miss  Mayme  Tietle- 
baum,  Miss  Bessie  Freiman,  Miss  Josephine  Be¬ 
noit,  Miss  Florence  Quinn,  Miss  Rose  Li  Calsi, 
Miss  Anna  Levy,  Miss  Rose  Boccia,  Miss  Dor¬ 
othy  Allen,  Miss  Elizabeth  Burkett  and  Miss  Lil¬ 
lian  Jauss.  The  youngest  member  is  22  and 
most  of  them  range  between  30  and  35. 

When  the  girls  engage  in  a  game  with  players 
not  afflicted  as  they  are,  they  do  not  operate  un¬ 
der  a  handicap — thanks  to  their  prodigious  mem¬ 
ories.  Very  few  experts  can  boast  of  such  a  feat. 

THE  Braille  markings  which  perforate  the 
cards  do  not  betray  the  pasteboards  to  the 
seeing  player.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  latter  could 
spot  them  as  they  are  dealt  or  held,  on  account  of 


the  awkward  sight  range.  The  cards  are  cupped 
in  the  hand,  each  suit  separated  by  the  fingers 
with  the  top  out  of  sight.  The  player  takes  out 
the  desired  card  by  drawing  it  downward  after 
her  delicate  fingers  have  identified  it  by  the 
Braille  marking. 

Now  that  blindness  is  no  longer  a  bar  to  the  de¬ 
lights  of  bridge,  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  country  will  witness  the  sightless  mak¬ 
ing  their  way  steadily  up  through  the  elimination 
contests  into  national  tournaments,  where  they 
may  hold  their  own  with — perhaps  outplay — some 
of  the  keenest  seeing  entrants.  If  this  happen, 
one  human  faculty  more  than  all  others  will  have 
contributed  to  their  success — their  superior  mem¬ 
ory. 

They  use  regulation  decks,  except  that  into  the 
upper  left  pip  of  each  card,  or  in  the  card's  center 
if  preferred,  has  been  pricked  in  Braille  symbols 
the  card’s  identity.  Thus  a  certain  positional  ar¬ 
rangement  of  two  or  three  or  a  half  dozen  raised 
points  or  dots  tells  the  blind  player  through  sensi¬ 
tive  finger-tips  that  this  card  is  the  king  fof 
hearts,  that  the  trey  of  clubs,  another  the  jack  of 
spades,  or  seven  of  diamonds,  and  so  on  through 
the  deck. 

They  read  through  a  dealt  hand  and  sort  it  by 
suites  with  a  speed  and  sureness  amazing;  and  so 
highly  trained  is  the  memory  of  an  adept  blind 
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player  that  his  mind  registers  and  retains  the 
played  cards  trick  by  trick  as  the  game  progresses, 
and  his  hand  seeks  unerringly  amidst  the  faced 
dummy  for  the  particular  card  he  chooses  to  play. 
Any  one  familiar  with  the  game  knows  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  player  holds  who  can  remember,  swiftly 
and  clearly,  what  cards  have  been  played  and  by 
whom,  and  what  cards  therefore  remain  in  hand. 

THERE  are  only  two  observable  differences  in 
the  manner  of  the  blind  person’s  playing: 
he  or  she  names  aloud  the  card  as  it  is  played,  as, 
“I  lead  the  king  of  clubs,”  “I  play  the  deuce,”  “I 
play”  this  or  that,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  the 
second  difference  is  the  method  of  scoring  the 
game.  A  Braille  printer  lies  on  the  table  where 
would  be  an  ordinary  score-card.  This  printer  is 
a  perforated  metal  frame  containing  a  sheet  of 
blank  paper,  the  lines  of  perforation  crossing  the 
frame  at  right  angles  so  as  to  make  a  pattern  of 
one-eighth-inch  squares.  Into  the  perforations 
within  these  squares  the  player  inserts  the  needle¬ 
point  of  a  steel  stylus  and  presses  it  down,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  right  to  left.  When  the  pricked  sheet 
of  paper  is  turned  over,  the  prickings  are  a  series 
of  raised  points,  each  in  its  proper  symbolic  posi¬ 
tion  within  its  square ;  and  now  from  left  to  right 
the  finger-tips  pass  over  these  embosses,  and  the 
“windowless  mind”  translates  them  into  letters — 
words — spaced  and  punctuated  language. 

-  The  speed  with  which  this  pricking  and  reading 
is  accomplished  is  to  the  seeing  player  marvelous. 
The  seeing  player  keeps  his  own  ordinary  score 
with  pencil  or  pen;  he  must  remember,  only,  to 
follow  the  blind’s  example  in  naming  aloud  his 
card  as  he  plays  it :  this  to  avoid  the  delay  of  re¬ 
quiring  the  blind  partner  or  opponent  to  touch 
and  read  for  himself  each  card  other  than  his  own 
as  it  falls. 

It  is  told  there  once  was  an  important  scientist, 
a  seeing  person,  who  chose  to  think  through  his 
most  intense  problems  in  this  way:  He  would 
shut  himself  into  a  room  where  neither  noise  nor 
any  light  was  permitted  to  enter.  In  utter  silence, 
in  total  darkness,  he  focused  his  mind.  There 
would  come  to  him  then,  as  in  soundless  proces¬ 
sion,  to  be  marshalled  by  him  and  led  into  the  bat¬ 
tle  by  him,  all  the  serviceable  facts  and  thoughts 
his  super-memory  had  gathered  as  men  for  armies 
are  gathered  by  a  draft. 

ONE  can  understand  how  some  such  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  powers  of  memory  becomes  a 
necessary,  progressive,  lifelong  habit  of  the  blind. 
Deprived  of  vision,  memory  becomes  in  time  their 
sight.  Certainly  one  would  not  argue  that  blind¬ 
ness  of  itself  presupposes  in  the  afflicted  a  higher 
mental  equipment.  For  example,  a  naturally  poor 
bridge  player  would  not  be  transmuted,  through 
blindness,  into  an  adept.  But  it  is  the  opinion  of 
capable  observers  that  as  between  a  blind  person 
and  a  seeing  person  of  equal  mentality  and  equal 
predilection,  the  greater  skill  would  very  likely  be 
developed,  under  equal  tutelage,  by  the  blind 
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This  is  how  the  blind  keep  score.  The  dots  repre¬ 
sent  a  rubber  of  bridge. 


player  with  his  superior  memory  and  his  more 
highly  exercised  nervous  sensitivity. 

From  the  researches  of  the  Foundation  and  the 
individual  contacts  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  the  Blind  through  its  institution,  “The  Light¬ 
house,”  something  is  learned  of  the  bridge  ma¬ 
terial  awaiting  instruction  among  the  country’s 
blind.  The  best  census  lists  114,000  blind  persons 
in  continental  United  States,  of  whom  5000  live 
in  Greater  New  York  and  8500  in  New  York 
State  outside  of  the  metropolis.  Among  1925  of 
the  country's  total  whom  the  Foundation  classi¬ 
fied  by  occupational  groups  are  43  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  643  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  43  in  transportation  and 
communication  activities,  556  in  trade,  16  in  public 
service  positions,  405  in  the  professions,  115  in 
domestic  work,  and  104  in  clerical  positions. 

“How  many,”  the  Foundation  offices  were 
asked,  “of  all  the  country’s  114,000  blind  play  any 
form  of  bridge,  do  you  suppose?” 

“How  many,’’  came  the  answer,  “of  all  the  mil¬ 
lions  in  America  of  seeing  persons  play  bridge, 
do  you  guess?” 

The  response  to  that  was  this :  Lately  a  group 
of  the  great  department  stores  determined  that 
approximate  information  on  that  point  would  be 
commercially  valuable  to  have.  So  a  survey  was 
undertaken.  It  cost  months  of  time  and  a  good 
deal  of  money.  Those  merchandising  establish¬ 
ments  now  know  that,  as  nearly  as  careful  inquiry 
could  discover,  of  all  the  persons  in  the  United 
States  of  16  years  or  older  one  in  every  four  now 
plays  bridge. 


